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Birthdays abound! The human race Is 
soon to mark yet another 1,000 years on this 
planet, and our California State University, Long 
Beach community now celebrates 50 years in 
service to education. It does seem an appropri- 
ate time to reflect on our beginnings. 

While creationists and evolutionists 
might still debate the genesis of the human race, 
there is no argument to the fact that both the hu- 
man body and the earth are 75 percent water — 
salty water to be exact. With our fluids astonish- 
ingly similar in salt content to ocean water, our 
blood, sweat and tears are salty. Are we indebted 
to Mother Earth, or to Mother Ocean? 

We are watery folks and we live on a 
watery planet — the blue planet, as it has been 
called from outer space. And yet our food and 
one-third of our oxygen is also provided from life 
in the oceans. 

In recognizing this debt to the magnifi- 
cent oceans, we dedicate this issue to our life by 
the sea, as a Civic community and a university. 

There are many ways that people thrive 
in close connection to the sea. Some make a liv- 
ing from the sea’s bounty, be it sea urchins, ship- 
ping or artistic inspiration, like the artist Wyland. 

Others approach the ocean in a worship- 
ful manner, like surfer Michael McCaughey who 
communes with the water goddess, or Tracy 
Reynolds, the fortunate traveler who felt blessed 
to dwell awhile in the ocean culture of Molokai. 

Yet for others, like Charles Moore and 
Emiko Kobayashi, the line between work and pas- 
sion dissolves, and produces for each of them an 
intense desire to nudge public policy in the direc- 
tion of ocean health by way of personal investi- 
gation. 

All of these people you can meet in our 
pages, and we invite you to share their insights. 

We cannot release you without a spe- 
cial thanks to Kenneth Larkey for the use of his 
photos, to Ninny Ninny for providing her exper- 
tise and knowledge and to President Robert C. 
Maxson for making this issue financially possible. 
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Happy 50th Birthday, Cal State Long Beach! 
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History i ina Seashell: The Struggle to develop the coast and the pore 
How to Prevent Oil Spills: Low-tech but high power on a San Pedro Hill. 


By Tom Harshbarger 


Illuminating Legends: Light is shed by those solitary. watch towers of the nigh 


By jill Newell 


) Unlocking the Treasures 
_of Molokai 
The once-forbidden Hawaiian island 
= ‘has sustained its ocean culture. 
___ By Tracy Reynolds 


Finding the Balance 


Sea urchins and otters, fisheries and 


kelp - all on the same seesaw 
of existence on the California coast. 
By Maya Yamane _ 
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Profiles of Concern 
Bacteria Buster: A CSULB 
graduate student who found her 
purpose at the beach. 
By Nicole Martinez 
Marine Maverick: Ready to sail at a 
moment's notice, this captain is fixed 

- onone goal, ocean monitoring. 

“a Andrea Makshanoff and Wes Woods 
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IO Art of the Ocean 
A Laguna Beach artist paints . 


the big picture on ocean 
preservation. 


By Felicia Brichoux — 


Illustration by Brett Bayley 


Riding the rails to development 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, big 
trade bypassed the Long Beach bay, 
typically going to the established har- 
bors at San Diego and San Francisco. 
Even the settlers tended to arrive by 
land. The desire for a deep-water har- 
bor, though, was ever-present and it 
helped mold the early development and 
political consciousness of Long Beach. 

Until Phineas Banning in the 1880s 
moved his shipping concern from the 
Long Beach area to his Wilmington prop- 
erty, an Alamitos Bay landing had been 
used as the main port of entry. Local 
residents, intent on bringing the port 
traffic back, extended the township 
boundaries to the tidal marshland and 
then proposed a railway line down to the 
water. 

Sensing a rival, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road agreed to establish a depot on the 
beach at Alamitos Avenue, and soon af- 
ter a new pier was proposed. With the 
depot deal in hand, the town counted 
its citizens and found the 500 residents 
needed to incorporate, doing so in 1888. 

With a harbor on the horizon and a 
railroad bringing tourists and campers 
from inland, the future of the young city 
looked bright. But conflicts over taxes 
and temperance, and the disturbing loss 
of the Long Beach Hotel by fire, the cen- 
terpiece of the city, brought a disincor- 
poration move just eleven months later. 

Victory went to the “wets,” the citi- 
zens and business owners who preferred 
control by Los Angeles County, which 
allowed liquor establishments, rather 
than control by the “drys,” whose 
church-meeting ethics had been control- 
ling the new city. 

The county took over, immediately 
raising property and wharf taxes, and 
when the taxes could not be paid, it cut 
off services. The residents reconsidered 
the situation and voted for 
reincorporation in 1896. 


Boom times 

In 1900, Charles Riven Drake bought 
a strip of beach frontage stretching from 
Alamitos Avenue to the Los Angeles and 
San Gabriel river mouths. At the mouths, 
he developed a bathhouse with a 60- by 
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120-foot pool, an underground tunnel 
to the beach, a women’s private pool 
and 22 saltwater tubs, plus dressing 
rooms. 

To bring in the guests, Drake joined 
with Long Beach citizenry to contract 
with Henry Huntington for an electric 
railway from Los Angeles. The Pacific 
Electric Red Car line was born. 

Some say the city was really born 
on July 4, 1902, the railway’s opening 
day, when 60,000 visitors swamped the 
city, most coming by electric cars. 

Much of the city’s early growth — 
the pavilions, hotels, boardwalks and 
amusement parks — was to accommo- 
date the swarms of beachgoers who first 
discovered Long Beach by the Red Cars. 


The cities jockey for position 

Four years after San Pedro Bay was 
designated as the new Port of Los An- 
geles in 1899, Long Beach, wanting to 
attract industry, dredged a canal be- 
tween from its border to the port. 

Long Beach then, competing with 
San Pedro, annexed Rattlesnake Island, 
now Terminal Island, in 1909, with plans 
for a harbor city. Both cities tried to 
annex Wilmington, which countered by 
incorporating itself. 

Los Angeles, always with an eye to 
control of the port, checked the Long 
Beach expansion by annexing a 20-mile 
corridor from its downtown to the wa- 
ter along the path of the present-day 
Harbor Freeway. Using the ownership of 
the corridor as a springboard, Los An- 
geles then annexed both Wilmington and 
San Pedro. 

At the other end of the city, Long 
Beach stopped the rumored Los Ange- 
les grab of Alamitos Bay by annexing a 
strip of land between the cities, and par- 
allel to the coast, past Alamitos Bay to 
Orange County. 

From 1900 to 1910, Long Beach 
grew through annexation from 3.1 to 
13.18 square miles. 

Although The Port of Long Beach 
was established in 1911, the battle with 
Los Angeles to control the harbor con- 
tinued, and Long Beach was not assured 
of independence from Los Angeles until 
December 1923. UM 


—Compiled by the editors with informa- 
tion from the book, “Long Beach: The 
Golden Shore,” by Richard DeAtley 
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G hostly legends and romantic stories are an inherent part of lighthouse history. Situated close 
to the ocean and far from civilization, lighthouses tell stories of a rugged but simpler time. 

The Point Fermin lighthouse, built in 1874, was the first in the Los Angeles area. The two-acre 
site at the end of Gaffey Street had belonged to wealthy landowner Don Diego Sepulveda, who, histori- 

cal documents say, sold the land to the government but declined the $35 payment. 

Phineas Banning, who some call the father of the Los Angeles harbor, petitioned the govern- 
ment for a lighthouse in 1854, but land title disputes prevented the construction until 20 years 
later. 

The first lighthouse keepers were sisters Mary and Helen Smith who left afier eight years, 

complaining that the position was too lonely, a local newsletter said. 

During World War Il, the military occupied the site and removed the light, replacing it with a 
radar unit disguised by a chicken coop-style surround, said Julian Jimenez, the San Pedro parks official 
who has lived in the house for 20 years. 

Jimenez said he loves living on the manicured park grounds, and would like to live there until 
he retires. 

The lighthouse was placed on the National Register of Historical Places in 1972 and refur- 
bished at its 100th anniversary in 1974, which brought it National Historical Monument status. The 
structure remains as it was built, except for some added modern conveniences, Jimenez said. 

An automated beacon a few yards from the house now alerts passing ships, Jimenez said. 

ate 

At the Point Vicente lighthouse on the Palos Verdes Peninsula, reports of a female spirit in a 
long, flowing dress walking the tower catwalk were legendary. The sightings began in the 1950s about 
the time the inland-facing windows were painted white to keep the light from bothering the nearby 
homeowners. The mystery may have been solved, when in 1964, a local newspaper, The New-Pilot, 
noted that the ghostly reports diminished after a thicker coat of paint was applied in 1955. 

“Possibly it was an uneven coat of paint, a thin spot, that allowed light to pass through causing 
a ghostly reflection on the catwalk,” Coast Guard Petty Officer Garth Groff said of the 67-foot concrete 
tower built in 1926. 

ate 


The Angel's Gate Lighthouse, inaccessible to the public, is located two miles off the Long Beach 
coast at the end of the harbor breakwater. Built in 1913, the 73-feet-tall steel lighthouse marks an 


entrance into the Los Angeles Harbor and shines 19 miles out to sea. 

Once nicknamed “Moanin Maggie” because of its low fog horn sound, the original horn 
was replaced by a super-typhoon horn in the early 1960s which can be heard up to six miles 
away, the Coast Guard said. UM 
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By Tom Harshbarger 


Atop a hill in San Pedro, 
_in_an enclave called Angel’s 


Gate Park, stands a building - 


known as the Marine Ex- 
change. Built.on a World 
War | U.S. Army:gun position 
complete with underground 
tunnels, the concrete bun- 
kers can still be seen today. 

Looking like a small. air 
traffic control tower, it has 
a similar purpose for sea 
traffic at the ports of Long 
Beach and Los Angeles. 

Combined, the ports 
rank third in the world for 
container traffic, behind 
Singapore and Hong Kong, 
said retired Navy Capt. Dick 
McKenna, deputy executive 
director of the exchange. 
The two ports process $150 
billion of merchandise each 
year. 

Despite the huge vol- 
ume of traffic passing 
through the ports, the 
exchange uses a somewhat- 
low-technology method, at 
least by today’s standards 
of keeping things in order. 
The main tools used are 
radar, radio communication 
and a very large pair of 
binoculars. 

“You have to be low- 
tech because you have so 
many participants,” McKenna 
said. “And not everyone is 
high-tech.” 
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The ships are identified by : 


simple vocal confirmation 
between the tower and the 
ships’ pilots. Ship names are — 


entered into the radar com- 
_ puter manually. Should this 


stem fi fail, observ er a 


- Aradar scr en, eee 

tracks the movements of 
individual ships and identifies 
‘them, is monitored by a staff 


_member. 


Tended by the watch 
supervisor, who also fields 
telephone calls, an identical 
screen ina back room records 
and stores daily-traffic data 
for accident review and train- 


ing purposes. 


“We look at ourselves as 
observers and facilitators,” 
McKenna said. “We try to keep 
things on an even keel, ensur- 
ing people obey the estab- 
lished rules for international 


-maritime traffic, as well as 


local rules.” 

_ McKenna, a 28-year Navy 
veteran, has been with the 
Exchange more than five years 
and was the chief of staff for 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
destroyer group before the 
base closed. 

Marine Exchange is a non- 
profit organization that has 
been serving America’s ports 
since 1923, McKenna said. 

Its original mission was to 
provide information such as — 
schedules and marketing 
statistics. 

But after the Exxon Valdez 
oil spill, the state of California 
and the U.S. Coast Guard 
decided on a more formal 
approach to harbor traffic. 

In March 1994, Marine 
Exchange of Los Angeles- Long 
Beach Harbor Inc. began traffic 
management operations in the 
hope of preventing future 
naval accidents. UM 
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Courtesy of 
American Oceans Campaign 


The oceans contain 99% of the 
habitat space on the planet. 


°60% of Pacific and 35% of Atlantic 
Coast shoreline are eroding at a rate 
of a meter every year. 


*One cruise ship anchor was found to 
have destroyed a coral reef the size 
of half a football field in one day. 


Since coral architecture and 
chemistry are very close to human 
bone, coral has been used to replace 
bone in humans; however our coral 
population is quickly being 
destroyed. 


*More than 2 million sea birds have 
fallen victim to plastic trash. 


°45% of the Nation’s endangered 
species inhabit coastal areas and 75% 
of endangered mammals & birds rely 
on these coastal habitats. 


°A French and British ban on some 
boat paints produced almost 
immediate improvement in poisoned 
oysters. 


eThe Coast Guard estimates that U.S. 
sewage treatment plants discharge 
twice as much oil each year as tanker 
spills. 


There are no federal requirements 
for notifying the public when water- 
quality standards are violated, and 
some states don’t monitor water at 
beaches. 


Nitrogen (fertilizers) not absorbed 
by lawns and farms washes into 
waterways which causes algae & 

plant blooms which steal oxygen that 
fish need. 


Estuaries produce more food per 
acre than the most productive 
midwestern farmland. 
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® "he Hawaiian youth laughed, and I could see his chest 
~ swell with bravado. - yp 
“Sure, lady, you can fake my picture.” He#rinned, 
. ae aye : 
then lifted the conch to his lips and bellowed out a haunting, 
ancient call to the outrigger approaching shore. Drawn into this 
Ji Sprimeval celebration of the ocean and its riches, I felt the time- 
. lessness of Molokai once more. © ai 
I came to the Hawaiian island.of Molokst to take part ina 
photography workshop aimed at “seeing” with the soul rather 
than simply snapping pictures. It was.an honor to be a guest 
of Richard and Bronwyn Cooke, two éktremely insightful 
photographers and Natives of the island. Through their eyes 
and my owf experiences, th@ magic of Molokai’s unique 
ocean culture and traditions began to unfold. 
Compared with its neighbors, Maui and Oahu, Molokai exists in a 
world of its own. Touched only lightly by tourism, the island has no 
fast-food chains, stoplights, movie theaters or public bus service. 
Instead, Molokai’s unique traditions and reverence for the 
sea furnish enchanting qualities that easily intoxicate the soul. 
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Stark, stone sacrificial temples 
known as heiau are testimony to 
Molokai’s reverence for the sea gods 
that brought life to the island. The 
east end of the island still has rem- 
nants of the ancient fish ponds built 
to assure a continuous supply of food. 

The annual seafood festival held 
each August is an event the people of 
Molokai relish and many of the local 
restaurateurs vie for coveted awards 
in culinary excellence. 

Jojo’s Cafe, in the town of 
Maunaloa, provides a glimpse of the 
relaxed nature of Molokai’s social 
gatherings. From the kitchen, owner 
Jojo can be heard laughing while pre- 
paring the succulent mahi-mahi fish 
on the grill. 

“Watch out for his curries, 
though,” said a cafe regular. “They're 
like lava.” 

While surfing has become an in- 
ternational sport, a multi-billion dol- 
lar business and a recognized subcul- 
ture in California, it all began hun- 
dreds of years ago in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Oahu’s North Shore is 
known for its gigantic waves, but 
Molokai holds some of the oldest 
surfing competitions in the world. 

Originally practiced only by 
kings and those of noble birth, surf- 
ing challenges often resolved dis- 
putes between villages as well as dis- 
putes between rival islands. Modern 
competitions are still preceded by cer- 
emonial prayers and blessings. 

I decided to drive into 
Kaunakakai, Molokai’s largest town, 
to search for some reading material 
that might further enlighten me to the 
island’s culture and history. 

As she waved good-bye, 
Bronwyn laughed and said, “Watch 
out for Earl the Pearl! He’s the local 
character in town and will talk your 
ear off if he gets a chance.” 


Kalaupapa 
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I smiled, secretly 
hoping that I would 
meet up with him. 

Only three com- 
mercial blocks long, 
Kaunakakai ____re- 
minded me of early 
frontier Western 
towns, with their 
wooden false-front 
buildings and dusty 
streets. It was here 
that I learned of the 
tales of “Auntie 
Harriet.” 

Declared a “liv- 
ing treasure” of Ha- 
waii, the late Harriet 
Ne, a gifted story- 
teller and the author 
of “Tales of 
Molokai,” weaves 
fables of island his- 
tory with fantastic 
legends of gods and hula traditions, 
the most famous of Hawaiian 
dances. 

Ne’s artistry comes to her from 
generations of storytellers, who, in 
the island tradition, preserved 
Molokai’s history by reciting gene- 
alogy and perpetuating the mythol- 
ogy of the ancient Polynesians. 

Old Molokai was known for 
hundreds of years as the island of the 
kahuna pule or high priests. The pow- 
erful kahunas were feared throughout 
the island chain and Molokai was 
given a wide berth by warring chiefs 
who called it “The Lonely Isle.” 

Later, during the late 1800s and 
early 1900s, Molokai was infamous 
for its leper colony at Kalaupapa, and 
became known as “The Forbidden 
Isle.” 

Kalaupapa, a volcanic rock pen- 
insula jutting into the sea on 
Molokai’s north coast, gained inter- 
national attention with the arrival in 
1873 of Father Damien de Veuster, a 
Belgian priest. Known as the “Mar- 
tyr of Molokai” and one of Hawaii’s 


most beloved heroes, Father Damien 
came to help those afflicted with the 
dreaded Hansen’s disease and to 
bring his religion to the neglected 
souls of Kalaupapa. He ministered to 
these forgotten people until he, too, 
contracted leprosy and died in 1889. 

Hansen’s disease was brought 
under control in the 1940s, and today, 
fewer than 100 people remain in 
Kaluapapa. Unlike the patients of the 
19th century, they are free to come 
and go as they please. 

Richard summed up his im- 
pression of the former leper colony 
simply: “Father Damien symbolizes 
the spirit of selflessness and giving 


\ 
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Revealing the colorful landscape are a glossy, purple sunset (above) and 


Traditional Hawaiian music, mixed with laughter, danced 


through the palms while delicious, savory aromas drifted... 


that is Kaluapapa.” 

Molokai’s traditional mode of 
transportation is the outrigger canoe. 

These classic vessels are still 
raced in featured events on the island, 
the most famous being the race across 
the 26-mile channel that separates 
Oahu from Molokai. Many of the na- 
tive boats are decorated with primi- 
tive emblems, the most popular be- 
ing a triangular design. 

The triangle depicts an ancient 
Hawaiian value called lokahi which is 
symbolic of the balance between hu- 
mankind, the ocean and God. Noth- 
ing on this island strays far from a 
connection to the sea. 

I was fortunate to be in Molokai 
for the arrival of the outrigger canoes 
from Tahiti, an event that James 
Michener recalls in his epic novel, 
“Hawaii.” Reenacted once every de- 
cade, sailors and priests alike make 


this 3000-mile voyage in traditional 
canoes, called hokule’a, to commemo- 
rate the first historic settlement of Ha- 
waii by Polynesians from the south. 
Crowds of native Hawaiians and 
“mainlanders” lined the pier and 
beaches in Kaunakakai. A festival-like 
atmosphere prevailed, for this was 
the social event of the year on the tiny 
island. Young men in ceremonial loin- 
cloths tried their skill at conch blow- 
ing, and young women adorned in 
fragrant flora and colorful skirts per- 
formed the sacred hula dances. 
Traditional Hawaiian music, 
mixed with laughter, danced through 
the palms, while delicious, savory 
aromas drifted from numerous grills. 
I tried to be subtle in approach- 
ing people for photographs, but no 
one really minded if I took photo- 
graphs — the crowd was excited and 
eager to celebrate. A matron’s face 


the Maunaloa fire station (left). 


creased with a large 
smile as she placed a 
gardenia lei around my 
neck. 

Of the people of 
Molokai, Richard said, 
“When they have the 
most, they give the 
most; when they have 
the least, they give the 
best they have. They live 
with the spirit of ohana: 
sharing what you have 
with others.” 

As the light began to 
fade, torches were lit and 
several muscular youths 
launched a small canoe to 
greet the outriggers from 
Tahiti. Drums beat, 
conches sounded, hula 
dancing pulsed and the 
shore throbbed with an- 
ticipation. As darkness 
descended, the outrigger 
cruised into Kaunakakai 
with torches blazing, the 
haunting sound of the sa- 
cred conch rising above 
the excitement on shore. 

This was the perfect 
ending to a memorable week of dis- 
covering the hidden treasures of 
Molokai. I am already planning my 
return visit — for I never did get to 
meet Earl the Pearl. UM 


The hibiscus flower, native to Hawaii, 
grows in abundance on Molokai. 
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Balance 


By Maya Yamane 


Careful to avoid the spines, a 
worker extracts the edible por- 
tion of the sea urchin. The go- 
nads are typically five percent 
to 10 percent of the total 
weight of the animal. 


Ww the Japanese think of sea ur- 


chin, an image of a soft, yellow-orange cus- 

tard-like substance wrapped in rice and sea- 

weed and served in a sushi bar probably 
comes to mind. 

Most Americans, though, not having a 
taste for the echinoderm, think of a spiny, 
purplish-black, bottom-dwelling shellfish 
that brings pain if stepped upon. 

In Japan, the edible part of the urchin, 
the gonads — called uni in Japanese 
— are a dining staple, found both in 
restaurants and in grocery stores, said 
Ken Yamane, a Long Beach sea ur- 
chin processing plant manager. 

Japan depends on California as 
a source of the red sea urchin, which 
is favored for its taste, color and tex- 
ture, said Charles Igawa, executive 
secretary of the Sea Urchin Proces- 
sors Association of California Inc. 

The sea urchin industry came 
from nowhere in the 1970s, said the 
California Department of Fish and 
Game, when it and the fisheries fo- 
cused on reducing the urchin concen- 
tration to halt the urchins’ consump- 
tion of kelp beds. 

Kelp, the main food source of 
sea urchins, is a valuable commod- 
ity used in a range of products, from 
cosmetics to beer, mainly as a pre- 
servative. Also acting as a water oxy- 

genator and purifier, abundant kelp can in- 

dicate a healthy marine ecosystem. 

As the Japanese economy began to 
boom in the late 1970s, so did the California 
sea urchin business. By the mid-1980s, the 
lack of regulation was of concern, Igawa 
said. 

“Public concerns were expressed [that] 
fishermen and divers were harvesting indis- 
criminately to the detriment of not only sea 
urchins, but all possible resources on the 
ocean bottom,” Igawa said. 


The delicate urchin sexual organs, or unk, are carefully 
laid on amall wooden trays for shipment to Japan and sushi 
restaurants, They can sell for ag much as $20 a tray wholesale. 
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In response, fishers went to individual 
Northern California legislators for a scien- 
tifically sound management approach, 
Igawa said. 

In 1985, a minimum-size requirement 
was implemented. A landing tax of $0.01 
per pound was levied in 1987 to fund re- 
search on sea urchin behavior and industry 
economics and for data collection by the 
fisheries. The number of harvesting days 
were reduced in 1990. 

Since 1989, the California sea urchin 
harvest and the fishing industry as a whole 
have been declining. Explanations for the 
decline vary, Igawa said. El Nino has had a 
great impact, particularly in 1997, and the 
current Japanese recession has reduced the 
demand. Overharvesting and mismanage- 
ment by the agencies can also be factors, 
he said. 

A repopulating of the endangered sea ot- 
ter, a predator of urchins, also challenges 
the industry. To reestablish the sea otters, 
wildlife officials had more than 10 years ago 
designated marine reserves north of Point 
Conception. The otters have successfully re- 
produced, and they are swimming south. 

A recent survey of one area showed the 
otter population rising from three last fall 
to 152. “Now, 152 otters does not sound like 
a lot, but that number can consume 15 tons 
of seafood a week,” said Steve Roebuck, a 
representative for the California Abalone 
Association. “That adds up to millions of 
dollars the fishing industry is losing to these 
creatures.” 

Approximately 1,700 people are in- 
volved in the California sea urchin indus- 
try, including 530 licensed divers. The 
divers gather and sell the urchins to the 20 
Southern California processing plants, in- 
cluding several in Long Beach, Igawa said. 

At the present rate of decline, the Cali- 
fornia sea urchin industry could lose its po- 
sition in the marketplace and the product 
itself. UM 
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By Felicia Brichoux 


Wana, an environmental 
marine artist, got his first glimpse 
of the ocean at age 14 ona 
trip to Laguna Beach from his 
home in Michigan, and his 
“life was changed forever,” he 
said. 
| “The whales were migrating, very near shore. Looking out over the 
Pacific and seeing two large gray shapes break the surface and spout 
| toward the heavens, | considered it a miracle to be in the presence of 
| those great whales.” 

Now 42, and based in Laguna Beach and Hawaii, Wyland said his 
greatest responsibility is to share the unique beauty of life in the sea with 
those who haven't had the opportunity to see it for themselves. 

“If people see the beauty in nature, they will work to preserve it — 
before it is too late,” Wyland said. “Ocean pollution is the biggest prob- 
lem we face.” 

Wyland’s paintings illustrate the ocean through a cutaway view of 
underwater scenes. Blues predominate, as though an aqua floodlight 
shines from the depths onto the sea creatures, while rays of white light 
from the surface illuminate the underwater landscape. 

“lve captured light and brought it to the depths,’ Wyland said. 

The artist paints the undersea creatures in oils, watercolors 
and acrylics and also sculpts them in bronze. Through the numerous 
Wyland galleries, established by his entrepreneur brother Bill, his works 
are shown and mass-merchandised, making both of them wealthy yet 
evoking criticism from the art community. 

Wyland’s second passion is diving, a hobby he considers out of 
control. 

“lve got the best of both worlds. | get to be an artist ... and get to 
have a career doing my hobby, which is diving and swimming with 
whales,” Wyland said. 

His need of a “bigger canvas” to properly depict the great whales 
sparked the idea of painting on buildings, Wyland said. In 1981, he fin- 
ished his first “whaling wall,” as he calls them, beside the Laguna Hotel. 
To date, he has painted 81 murals around the world, closing in on his 
goal of 100 by 2011. 

The Guinness Book of World Records lists his Long Beach Con- 
vention Center mural, of gray whales, dolphins and sea turtles swim- 
ming together amid giant seaweed, as the world’s largest at 2.67 
acres. 

When Wyland reaches a mural site and climbs the scaffolding, he 
never has a painting plan, he said. 

“[When] | dive ... | fix the marine life in my mind’s eye,” he said. 
“Then | paint from memory. | imagine the undersea creatures swimming 
past me, and | capture their movement on the wall.” 

After being named the official artist of the 1998 International Year of 
the Ocean by the United Nations, Wyland toured schools in the 50 states, 
introducing his ocean-awareness curriculum “Creative Explorations,” in 
which students research, draw, paint, and write about their favorite ma- 
rine animals. 

“The next generation has deep feelings about the ocean and life in 
the sea,’ Wyland said. “Absolutely every person, no matter what age, 
can have an impact by becoming aware of the environment, learning as 
much as possible and then sharing that knowledge.” UM 


To capture the majesty of the great whales, Wyland began painting 
murals on buildings. This photograph captures just a small portion 
of his mural on the Long Beach Convention Center. 
Photo by Andrea Makshanoff 


“Never doubt thal a 
small group of thought- 
ful, committed citizens 


can oa the world. 


Indeed 1t’s lhe only 
thing that ever has.” 


—Margaret Theat 
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Emiko Kobayashi uses fluorescent lighting 
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By Andrea Makshanoff 
and Wes Woods 


Charles Moore, captain and owner of the 
50-foot Oceanographic Research Vessel Alguita, 
based in Alamitos Bay, has a small request. 

“We have to tell people that we’re screwing 
the ocean up and how to fix it’ Moore said. 

But the problems of the oceans are not con- 
fined by political boundaries, Moore said, so 
“Until we love people enough to respect their 
variety, we cannot cooperate enough to unite for 
the environment. 

“Tn Mexico, they have a saying, ‘El respeto 
al derecho ajeno es la paz,’ which means roughly, 
respect for the rights of others means peace.” 

Moore said he is trying to create an interna- 
tional consensus for the coastal oceans through 
research and monitoring. With the help of the 
ORY Alguita and its volunteers, Moore has been 
working toward that goal by collecting samples 
from wetlands, ocean waters and bottom sedi- 
ment for analysis, and by making it possible for 
under-funded deep-water scientists and research- 
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ers to access their study locations. 

In the last two years, Moore and the ORV 
Alguita have helped researchers and scientists 
in Australia, New Zealand and the South Pacific 
islands; across the Pacific; and along the Cali- 
fornia and Mexico coasts. Last June, Moore 
sailed a group of Mexican scientists to obtain 
core samples of the coral reefs near the 
Revillagigedo Islands about 400 miles south of 
Baja California. 

More recently, Moore said, he spent two weeks 
scouting the whale habitat off the coast of Baja 
California and installing a sonar device in San 
Diego, in preparation for an April trip with a sci- 
entist who will record and videotape whale heart- 
beats. 

Deep-water researchers can submit propos- 
als to the associated nonprofit Algalita Marine 
Research Foundation, based in Long Beach. If 
the foundation determines that the research is 
appropriate for the ORV Alguita, it can be char- 
tered without the usual high cost of hiring acom- 
mercial vessel, Moore said. 

Often scientists can contribute not much 
more than gas and food money, he said, and the 
foundation consistently shows operating-cost 
losses. Moore said he often taps into personal 
resources to carry on the research, and he will do 
so as long as he can. 

Since he is not affiliated with governmen- 
tal and institutional systems, Moore said, he does 
not have to accept their limitations. He said this 
allows him to cut the “b.s. and red tape” and 
bring together citizens and their government, 


Bacteria Buster 


While surfing early one morning in 
1998, Emiko Kobayashi and her friend 
wondered why no one else was in the 
water with them. They later found signs 
on the beach that read, “KEEP OUT. 
POLLUTED WATER.” 

“It was polluted water and we were 
surfing out there!” said Kobayashi, still 
astounded. 

New to the area and the sport of 
surfing, Kobayashi was shocked to later 
discover that when it rains, the accumu- 
lated toxic chemicals and bacteria of the 
Los Angeles basin flow directly into the 
ocean — without first being treated, she 
said. 

“| didn’t get sick that day, but | did 
on other days from surfing in dirty wa- 
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who, though disparate, are still trying to attack 
the same unsolved environmental problems. 
Scientists, for example, often feel cynical about 
government, and government often has no use 
for science, he said. 

His friend Bob Drury calls him a “champion 
of people who want to do cutting-edge research 
but cannot get the funding.” 

Despite not having a degree in ocean 
sciences, Drury said, Moore is well respected 
by his scientific colleagues, both for his broad 
knowledge and his practical research skills. Drury 
describes Moore as a “Renaissance man,” 
equally comfortable on a boat, promoting his 
causes to public agencies or working in his or- 
ganic gardens. 

On board the vessel with Moore for a recent 
trip to Bird Rock off Catalina Island were high 
school students working on science-fair projects, 
a founding member of the Surfrider Foundation, 
and marine biology student Rae Sepulveda, along 
with various volunteers and Moore’s only hired 
crewmember, Facundo Resendiz. 

Moore had intended to stay in more local 
waters to test a net system that strains trash off 
surface waters but changed destination at the last 
minute when the Southern California Marine In- 
stitute, and Sepulveda as its volunteer, required 
plankton samples from the Catalina site. 

A pet project for Moore is investigating 
pollution in the Northern Pacific gyre, a very large 
recirculating area of water halfway between Los 
Angeles and Hawaii. 

In the gyre, Moore said, the trade currents 


ter,” she said. “It’s like having a cold. It 
starts with a sore throat, a runny nose 
and a heavy headache.” 

Soon after this discovery, Kobayashi, 
24, a Cal State Long Beach graduate 
student in geography, changed the fo- 
cus of her master’s thesis to 
bacteria. Kobayashi’s new goal in life is 
to “protect the ocean, improve water 
quality, and educate people.” 

Kobayashi, a native of Japan, at- 
tended high school and college in Michi- 
gan. She said her graduate work at 
CSULB will bring her a needed under- 
standing of people and the effect they 
have on the environment. 

“All pollutants are from people’s ac- 
tivities,” she said. 

Kobayashi’s thesis is about bacte- 
ria concentrations in the water at the San 
Gabriel River mouth and whether bac- 


and winds have captured a voluminous floating 
trash heap of mostly bits of net, plastic foam and 
bottles, and fishing floats. Moore said he esti- 
mated a ratio of half a pound of floating plastic 
to 1000 square feet of gyre, which translates to 
7 tons in every square mile. Since the gyre can 
occupy up to 5 million square miles, he said, the 
entire area could be harboring 35 million tons of 
floating trash. Moore hopes to monitor the trash 
heap and its size as often as possible. 

Moore’s massive vessel, a catamaran made 


teria counts fluctuate over the tidal cycle. 
The tide, she said, is supposed to dilute 
the river water when it comes in, theo- 
retically diluting the bacteria. 

Twice within the 24-hour cycle of 
the tide, Kobayashi samples the water 
at the mouth of the river and again up- 
stream close to Seventh Street. The 
samples are then taken by Kobayashi 
to the Southern California Marine Insti- 
tute on Terminal Island, where she has 
access to the lab. 

A problem with bacteria testing, she 
said, is calculating when one wants to 
read the result, since incubation takes 
18 to 24 hours. A sample placed in the 
incubator at 9 a.m., for example, must 
be read at 3 a.m. the next day, 
Kobayashi said. This intense schedule 
is complicated by other volunteer 
projects for which Kobayashi is doing 
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Photo by Andrea Makshanoff 


Charles Moore tests the Catalina Island near-shore waters for dissolved oxygen using 
a titration process. The testing kit shown is a field lab for volunteer water monitors. 


of Australian aluminum and with a 25-foot beam 
for stability as a working platform, was built in 
Tasmania. Lock and Brett Crowther designed 
the boat, and Moore helped build it. Seven people 
can sleep on the boat comfortably. 

Though currently having about 30 volun- 
teers for the vessel, Moore said, he can always 
use more, especially students with flexible sched- 
ules. 

“T need more people monitoring, but not 


(Maverick continued on page 14) 


scheduled water sampling. 

As a member of the Long Beach- 
Huntington Beach Surfrider Foundation, 
Kobayashi is a water monitoring volun- 
teer for the foundation’s Bluewater Task 
Force, which, she said, is mainly con- 
cerned with reconfiguring the Long 
Beach breakwater. 

“Have you seen those pictures back 
inthe 1920s of Long Beach?” Kobayashi 
asked. “It was amazing — the surf was 
breaking in Long Beach!” 

The current lack of surf and water 
circulation, Kobayashi said, is due to the 
breakwater that was built for military pur- 
poses in the 1940s after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in World War II. The Long 
Beach breakwater, a 13,350-foot-long 
narrow island of rocks placed two miles 
offshore to lessen the impact of the 
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By Michael L. McCaughey 


Surfers are a unique group of 
people. They have a relationship 
with the ocean that can be de- 
scribed as religious to some, yet 
obsessive to others. Their lives 
revolve around surf conditions 
and their daily routines change 
with every new swell. 

In some parts of Hawaii, it is 
even common practice to close 
up shop when the surf is up. Why 
not, since no one works while the 
waves are good. Those truly 
awesome days do not come often 
and when they do, a surfer must 
seize the moment before it is 
gone. Like any relationship, the 
ocean is unpredictable. 

The ocean is my love. She 
wakes me in the morning and 
inspires me to live. The very 
scent of the ocean excites me 
and leaves me feeling fresh and 
rejuvenated all day. | can’t stand 
being away from her and when | 
am, she is always on my mind. 

Growing Hl in the suburbs of 
ACH folelg ge .C., | was not 


| Aci r 
surfing magazine, J felt som, 


first sight. Within a monthyhad... 
sold all my sports cards and 
purchased a board, a wet suit 
and all the gear. These have 
proven to be my wisest invest- 
ments so far. 

From the very first wave | 
caught, | was hooked. | 
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9, 
trigger inside of me. It was love at 
_Surt trips. Wéret 


couldn’t even stand up, but 
feeling the ocean force me 
across the water at such a speed 
gave me the greatest sensation 
ever. Before that day, | could 
never relate to the experience of 
a “natural high.” Believe me, it 
exists. 

A few years ago, | experi- 
enced the greatest surf session 
of my life. While attending college 
in Virginia, | drove to a spot 
called Croatan in Virginia Beach. 
There weren’t any cars parked so 
| assumed the waves were flat, 
but when | walked over the sandy 
dunes, | couldn’t believe my 
eyes. The sun was just peaking 
over the horizon and the sets 
were lined up as far as the eye 
could see, breaking clean and 
glassy at a near-perfect three-to- 
four feet. 

As | paddled out, | discovered 
| was not alone. Off in the dis- © 
tance, dolphins were playing in 
the water and before | knew it, 
they had joined me. They were 
leaping and flipping backwards, 
just a small stretch from me. 

As | paddled for each wave, 
they Stayed right beside me. 
D. th h 


lowed adventures. 


A Crazy Kind of Love 


and preparation, they were special 
times when you escaped from sub- 
urbia and bonded with good friends 
and Mother Nature. | still feel the 
bond but now living so close to the 
shore has all but eliminated the 
surfing-safari spirit. 

Surfing is universal, and in 
such a big playground, it is fool- 
ish to be content with a few 
spots. With the ocean having 
as many faces as there are 
surfers, there may not al- 
ways be waves, but one 
must play by nature’s rules. 

Not all journeys will 
bear such fruits as the day | 
with the dolphins, and — 
some days will be flatte 
than Lake Erie, but in my 
experience, if you paddle, 
they will come. UM 
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the kind of stuff you see on PBS,” Moore 
said. “I need people digging mud flaps and 
looking for toxins for a day, a week, or a 
year. J will train them and give an orienta- 
tion of the vessel. My boat is user-friendly 
and I’ ve never had a serious problem [with 
inexperienced sailors],” he said. 

The talkative 51-year-old Moore was 


born in Long Beach, went to Lowell El- 4 


ementary and graduated from Wilson High 
School. Moore said that after 25 years as 
a Long Beach business owner, he “had a 
different calling — it was for advocacy of 
the coast.” 

Moore’s ocean-advocacy work began 
with the earliest Bolsa Chica wetlands 
preservation efforts and as the first 
Bluewater Task Force chairman 1n1992. 

”Love for our environment must evolve 
into love among all humans if we are [to 
be] able to free ourselves and mother na- 
ture,” Moore said. 

Moore said students can contact the 
Algalita Marine Research Foundation at 
(562) 496-4072 to inquire about volunteer- 
ing. UM 


waves, is noted as the world’s longest man- 
made breakwater, Kobayashi said. 

Without natural water circulation, and 
with the breakwater trapping pollutants 
coming down the Los Angeles River into 
the harbor, Kobayashi said the condition 

of the Long Beach 

ocean 

* water 1s 

not good. 

oo Justere- 

moving sec- 

tions of the breakwater 

would make a difference,” Kobayashi said. 

“Even a 500-foot break in it would in- 
crease circulation.” 

Other proposals from Surfrider include 
shaving off the top of the breakwater to 
allow waves in to cleanse the area, leav- 
ing a man-made reef below the surface to 
attract marine life; and completely remov- 
ing the breakwater altogether. 

Surfrider tests weekly in the Long 
Beach near-shore waters for levels of am- 
monia, nitrates, phosphates and other 
chemicals that will indicate pollution. The 


foundation wants to expand into bacteria 
testing to attract governmental support and 
to educate the public in water quality, 
Kobayashi said. 

“Chemical testing is useful as data, but 
it doesn’t really speak to people,” 
Kobayashi said. “The bacteria data is a 
stronger tool to inform the public of how 
much bacteria is in the water, especially 
in Long Beach where you don’t get any 
natural circulation,” she said. 

“Maybe the City of Long Beach will 
take the lead in the breakwater issue. Right 
now, there is not a leading agency and 
that’s what we really need.” 

The city health department has been 
testing for bacteria once a 
month. However, by this summer, the city 
will test weekly as required by new legis- 
lation, Kobayashi said. More frequent test- 
ing is needed to show the real levels of 
pollution, thereby justifying the posting of 
warning signs, she said. UM 
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A Long Beach State of Mind 


Tike best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university — 
California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 245 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright young minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement—it's a Long Beach State of Mind. 


California State University, Long Beach 


